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HOW GOOD IS OUR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL? 


Introduction 


A letter, dated February first, 1938, from the Director of the 
School Board of Prairie School District, No. 44, in Johnson county, 
Kansas, asked the two members of the University of Kansas School 
of Education faculty who are the authors of this monograph to con- 
duct a general survey of the Prairie School. The question to which 
this Board wished an answer was, How good is our elementary 
school? 

The school which is the subject of this study, while nominally a 
rural school and located in the open country, is in most respects 
essentially urban in character. It enrolls close to two hundred 
pupils, distributed in eight grades and a kindergarten, employs a 
staff of nine teachers, is equipped with gymnasium, library and — 
facilities for visual, musical and radio instruction, while its pupils 
represent homes in which not more than ten percent of the fathers 
are farmers or artisans. It is assumed that: the means and pro- 
cedures employed in analyzing and appraising the various features 
of this school will be applicable in many other elementary schools. 

Any board of education which attempts to inform itself more fully 
by means of a school survey, made by competent and disinterested 
persons, is deserving of hearty commendation for such action. In- 
dividuals and groups responsible for various lines of business and 
industrial development have furnished the pattern for employing 
specialized counsel and advice when guidance is needed relative to 
administrative policies and decisions. 

To answer the question, How good is our elementary school? one 
must consider the question, What is a good school? The Joint 
Commission on the Emergency in Education! offered the following 
answer to this ‘question: “Schools are good or poor according to the 
effectiveness with which they assist in meeting the social needs of 
their time.” More specifically, this answer will demand answers to 
many related questions, such as, What does the school do for the 
pupils, and how well does it do these things? What does the school 
do for the community? Has the community become a better place 





1. Evaluating the Public Schools. Joint Commission on the Emergency in Education, 
National Education Association, Washington, 1934, p. 29. 
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in which to live? And there is always the question to be considered, — 


How well has the community provided for the school? 

Quite frankly, this brief report does not give complete or ex- 
haustive answers to all of these questions. It is intended that the 
evidence presented shall be indicative and significant, even though 
not conclusive and complete. 

It will be understood, of course, that if a survey is to be of real 
value, the surveyors must feel free to criticize what is as a basis of 
offering constructive recommendations for the improvement of the 
school. A competent, impersonal appraisal of all significant aspects, 
with proposals for bettering the situation, is demanded. Even if 
one’s pride in present attainment be disturbed, an element of nega- 
tive criticism may be unavoidable. No way appears open for deal- 
ing with the vital issues of policy and practice in a school survey 
report except to employ frank statement and definite factual evi- 
dence. 


Summary of the Report, as Presented to the 
Prairie School Board 


A summary of the committee’s analyses and recommendations 
pertaining to the Prairie School is presented at the beginning of this 
report, but without the detailed evidence that was collected as a 
basis of the appraisal. Various specific features of the total situa- 
tion are considered under ten general headings. These divisions 
are: The school plant, financial administration, pupil accounting, 
the pupil population, instructional facilities and equipment, cur- 
ricular provisions, measurement of pupil achievement, the teachers 
and their teaching, supervision and direction of instruction, and 
school-community relationships. 


I. THE SCHOOL PLANT 


1. The site is adequate in size, but most of it is unused. The un- 
used portion should be laid out in tennis courts, ball diamonds, 
volleyball courts; and a considerable amount of playground ap- 
paratus might be provided. The general character of the site must 
be adaptable to the school building and its educational program. 
Modern elementary schools use the major portion of the site for 
outdoor games and physical education, and there is good argument 
for the provision of school garden space. 

2. The school building as a whole, according to the ratings as- 
signed to it in terms of the score card that was used, is seventy-two 
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percent adequate. A portion of the building is of practically new 
brick construction, and all of it is in excellent repair. 

3. Lighting. Sunlight does not reach more than two of the class- 
rooms at any time of the day. The building could have been planned 
so that sunlight would reach all of the classrooms. Both natural 
and artificial illumination is adequate in most of the classrooms, 
but both are inadequate in some of the basement rooms, especially 
the library, music and art rooms. 

4. The service systems in the building received a median rating 
that is seventy-eight percent of the possible score. The factor which 
reduced this score is the existence of several heating units that lack 
codrdination. Toilet facilities are hardly adequate and the toilet 
rooms are not well lighted with natural light and are not ventilated. 
The janitor service, so far as observed, is efficient, keeping the build- 
ing clean, comfortable, and in condition to meet the demands of 
instruction. 

5. The general classrooms, which are the most essential feature 
of the school building, are satisfactory, although the fourth-grade 
room is overcrowded, the third-grade room can hardly accommodate 
a larger enrollment, and some of the other rooms are not large 
enough for flexible classroom tse. Blackboards, bulletin space and 
storage provisions are ample. Individual, nonstationary, adjust- 
able desks should constitute the standard seating equipment in these 
classrooms. 

6. Special activity rooms are needed in an elementary school for 
such activities as music and art, home economics, nature study, 
library service, and science instruction—rooms specially constructed 
and appropriately equipped. At present the room space and equip- 
ment for these activities hardly meet the needs of a modern elemen- 
tary school. 

7. GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS PERTAINING TO THE SCHOOL 
Bumpine. (a) Should the population of the district continue to in- 
crease as it has in recent years, additional room space will need to 
be provided at regular intervals. The present building can be ex- 
panded in the form of an H, replacing the old part on the east by a 
modern structure to meet present needs, and completing the H on 
the west as more classrooms are needed later. 

(b) A school architect should be employed to plan the ultimate 
building as far as practicable, and the district can assume the obli- 
gation to add units at appropriate intervals. The men who rated 
the present building felt that it has just grown and, as a result, lacks 
unity. 
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(c) The building plans proposed by an architect should be 
checked by individuals competent to evaluate his ideas from an edu- 
cational point of view. One may have a building rated after it is 
constructed, but to profit by the advice of school men before con- 
struction is far more desirable. ; 

(d) As an alternative plan, with a long-time viewpoint, it may be 
educationally desirable to locate a larger and more nearly level 
schoolsite and to construct an entirely new school building in such 
location. This may sound impractical and fantastic, but in the 
long run it will be more likely to result in a school plant of which 
all patrons can be proud. 

(e) As soon as feasible the several heating units should be ¢coérdi- 
nated. This will result in more economical operation and in greater 
efficiency in the control of temperatures in all school rooms. 


II. FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION 


1. Good administration of a school finance program must in 
all cases reflect the policies which a board of education has adopted 
as a part of that program. It is obvious that all accounting and 
reporting must be accurate, complete, and legal. The superintendent 
or principal should be encouraged and required by his board of 
education to aid in administering the finance program. This pro- 
gram should meet requirements set up by the state department and 
accord with principles agreed upon by experts in the field of school 
business procedure. 

2. At each annual meeting of the district the patrons are present 
for a hearing on the budget that the board of education proposes for 
the coming school term. The data for the budget proposed are ob- 
tained from the school records. After approval and adoption of the 
budget, the board is responsible for the economical expenditure of 
available funds. . 

3. All expenditures must be authorized by the board of education 
and bills must be approved by some delegated responsible person 
before they are paid. Usually this duty is entrusted to the head of 
the school concerned. 

4. A distribution ledger must be kept, with headings that fit the 
annual reports required of the school. All items from bills allowed 
should be entered in the proper columns of the distribution ledger, 
so that a balance may be obtained readily at any time. 

5. From the State Department of Education local boards of edu- 
cation should expect to receive direction as to form and procedure to 
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be used in financial administration. Kansas could well adopt a 
uniform system of accounting so that a comparison of costs between 
years, as well as between schools, might have greater value, but 
this is not the situation at present. 

6. The financial facts at hand make it evident that this district 
can very well afford whatever expense may be required to provide 
competent teachers and the facilities needed for adequate instruc- 
tion. 


III. PUPIL ACCOUNTING 


1. Educational accounting includes collecting and recording all 
pertinent information pertaining to the schooling of each pupil. 
Test scores, ratings, personal information, facts of his social and 
physical background, as well as records of his personal interests and 
significant achievements, should be kept up to date and made avail- 
able for the use of teachers. Records should be properly. safe- 
guarded against destruction or other loss. 

2. The annual record sheet kept by the teachers in Prairie School 
for each pupil provides the usual spaces calling for personal data. 
In addition, there are spaces for reporting his attendance and the 
grades that he makes in each subject. This sheet calls for date of 
vaccination, contagious diseases that the pupil has had (with the 
dates for each), and the grade to which pupil is promoted. 

3. A complete, final and permanent record is prepared from the 
annual record-sheet information. Personal data about the pupil, 
some facts about his parents and the date of withdrawal or gradua- 
tion from school are given. On the reverse side of this permanent 
record card spaces are provided to indicate the pupil’s yearly at- 
tendance, his grades in each elementary and high-school subject, 
and the names of his teachers. 

4. The uses that may be made of pupil-record data are certainly 
important. A complete history, including a detailed report of the 
pupil’s attainments and all other factors which may have a bearing 
on his successes or failures, should be included in his permanent 
record. All these items are important for a teacher who teaches 
boys and girls as well as subject-matter. Many Kansas schools 
must add much to their pupil accounting before minimum require- 
ments will have been attained. 
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IV. THE PUPIL POPULATION 


1. The enrollments by classes in this school ranged from 9 to 29, 
four classes having fewer than 20 pupils. The total enrollment of 
the school in March, 1938, was 182. 

2. These pupils represent homes in which 85 percent of the 
fathers are engaged in business, commercial, or professional oc- 
cupations. If public service is included, the percentage is above 90. 

3. The children display good manners, fine social attitudes and 
the evidence of good home influences to an extent that is relatively 
unusual, but this does not mean that there are no conduct or be- 
havior problems in the school. 

4. A large percentage of the pupils in each of the grades has ex- 
pectations of going to high school and college. 

5. With few exceptions, they read various magazines, numerous 
books, and participate in one or more hobbies quite apart from any 
school requirements. These activities supplement in a valuable 
way the instructional program of the school. 

6. The occupational preferences of the pupils, perhaps influenced 
by parental example, are predominantly professional and business 
in type. 

7. Tests on “How to find information” and “How to use a book,” 
show that a majority of the pupils in grades four to eight, inclusive, 
are learning to depend upon themselves in these matters. 

8. With respect to the mental ability of these pupils, evidence as 
provided by the Kuhlman-Anderson Mental Tests, indicates that two 
of the five upper-grade classes which were tested surpass the others 
rather markedly, while in two classes as many as half of the pupils 
have mental ages lower than their chronological ages. This situation 
will have a direct bearing on any appraisal of instruction or pupil 
achievement. 

9. An excellent gauge of pupil attitude and dependability—for 
which much credit belongs to the teachers—is that the conduct of 
classes while they are left without a teacher for limited periods is 
exemplary. The conduct is self-directed, much more than it is 
teacher-imposed. 

10. It is difficult to estimate the extent of further growth in pupil 
population, but overestimation should be avoided. So long as 
Prairie district comprises largely new settlement, the school enroll- 
ment will doubtless continue to increase. As settlements become 
old or static, or attract families whose children are grown, the school 
enrollment may be expected to decrease. 
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V. FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT 


1. The school provides a cafeteria in which simple, relatively in- 
expensive, warm lunches are served. It is apparently operated 
efficiently and is well patronized by the children. 

2. A school library which contains more than a thousand books of 
various types, and several magazines, is a part of the school equip- 
ment. Most of the books are for recreational reading, but a smaller 
number are for reference purposes. Provision should be made for 
both free-reading and laboratory periods in the library for all classes 
which need or can profitably use these periods. 

3. Unfortunately, the library is housed in a basement room which, 
in lighting, ventilation, convenience and attractiveness, is unsuited 
for this purpose. A library room should be as attractive and at least 
as well lighted as any room in the school. 

4. Only about fifty of the titles of books which are available in 
this library are found in the American Library Association’s report, 
“The Right Book for the Right Child,” or in the National Council 
of English Teachers’ report, “Reading for Fun.” This limited num- 
ber does not necessarily mean that the other books in the library 
are not appropriate. It means that in making future selections more 
attention may well be given to the approved lists indicated here. 

5. A portable case on wheels is provided in this school to bring a 


limited number of reference books into a classroom. Its use is, of 


course, restricted to the one classroom at a time. If a satisfactory 
library with appropriate facilities is available, it is much more desir- 
able to have pupils resort directly to the library for reference ma- 
terial, to learn how to use the library, and to have the experience of 
locating for themselves the various references needed. 

6. A two-way, electric communication system, controlled in the 
principal’s office, has the possibility of being regarded as a con- 
venience or as a kind of spying system applied to the teachers. Some 
complaint has been voiced with reference to its use. With the 
existence of cordial professional relationships within the staff, there 
may be little objection to the system. The Board may find it wise, 
however, especially in so small a school—with relatively few teacher 
contacts to be made by the principal—to have the system con- 
verted into a one-way device for broadcasting from the office, but 
not from classrooms. The principal should be encouraged to leave 
his office more frequently to visit classrooms. 

7. Numerous pictures, appropriate in their selection, are found on 
the walls of the classrooms. Some of these are framed, but many 
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are unframed. They, together with numerous specimens of pupils’ 
art, contribute much to the cheerful atmosphere of the classrooms, 
and possess instructional values in themselves. 

8. In some of the classrooms, but not in all, attractive, instruc- 
tional posters and wall charts appear, perhaps listing “Books you 
will want to read,” demonstrating a good writing position, suggest- 
ing “How we can enjoy living together in our room” or “How to 
develop good manners,” and recording “Our new word-friends.” 
Bulletin board displays feature birds, vegetables, or historical inci- 
dents. Also pets, plants, pupil drawings, and pupil constructions add 
to the interest and attractiveness of classrooms in this school. The 
use of such facilities represents desirable and appealing teaching 
procedures. 

9. Playground equipment is available in the form of balls and 
bats, swings, basketball goals, and horizontal bars. These facilities 
should be extended to include tennis courts, softball court, giant 
strides, sand pile (fenced in), a jungle-gym, archery court, running 
track, and other group games such as badminton and volley ball. 
Then, in mild weather, all gymnasium periods may be held on the 
playground. 

10. Other desirable teaching facilities which are provided here 

include a portable radio, a projection lantern, a victrola, a duplicat- 
' ing machine, two pianos, and a gymnasium (with stage for assembly 
use). — 

11. A teachers’ room and a principal’s office are conveniently 
located and apparently adequate for the needs to be served. 


VI. CURRICULAR PROVISIONS 


1. The instructional offerings as scheduled in this school are 
difficult. to interpret, due to the general terms used in the teaching 
schedule and the absence of definition of these items. It is sug- 
gested here that in using such general terms as “social studies” and 
“language arts” the content of each be clearly indicated. One would 
expect “language arts” to include spelling, yet it does not in this 
school. Whether the same is true with reference to reading, or oral 
and written composition: is not made clear. Even in the first grade, 
a half-day of school work is scheduled under these two undefined 
terms. 

2. There is no evidence in the class schedule, nor was any dis- 
covered elsewhere, that consistent effort is devoted by the teachers 
to remedial reading or to other functional aspects of reading. 

3. It appears that an unwarranted amount of time is devoted to 
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the single subject of spelling. Half of a 76-minute period is de- 
voted to spelling as a separate activity in the eighth grade, although 
that class is now more than a year in advance of normal achieve- 
ment in spelling. If spelling were emphasized in “language arts,” 
as is appropriate, and in every situation in which it is used, there 
would be no need for an additional spelling period in the upper 
grades except as “hospital” cases are discovered. 

4. One finds no specific provision in the instructional program, 
apart from what are called “gym” periods, for the teaching of health 
knowledge and the inculcation of health habits. 

5. No definite provision seems to have been made in any grade 
for instruction in elementary science. A subject to be known as 
elementary science and health might well be introduced into the 
program at about the sixth-grade level, with definite emphasis given 
to nature study in the preceding grades. 

6. Since little difference exists in either mental ability or achieve- 
ment record between the sixth- and seventh-grade classes, and since 
there are only 27 pupils in the two classes, they should have been 
combined in language arts and social studies as they have been in 
spelling, music, and arithmetic. Appropriate adjustments may then 
be made for individual pupils who need it. This desirable economy 
would free one teacher for two hours and twenty-two minutes per 
day for other assignment. 

7. The division of responsibility for music instruction between 
two teachers in this school, each giving only part time to music, is 
open to criticism as a matter of policy and is not likely to be wholly 
satisfactory in practice. 

8. A flexible type of instructional program such as this school 
employs, leaving considerable freedom to the individual teacher, is 
commendable if the teachers are competent and the supervision is 
adequate. 

9. The school deserves approval for teaching handwriting in the 
upper grades in connection with the other language arts, and in 
normal situations in which there is need for handwriting, rather than 
in isolated periods. In the latter case instruction is likely to be 
formal and artificial because divorced from its utility as a practical 
means of linguistic expression. 

10. Much of what is frequently called the extra-curriculum is 
cared for in this school as within the scope of the curriculum. 
Among the activities so included are: All or a part of basketball 
and group games, music (rhythm band and boys’ choir), dramatics, 
student council, and school assembly. At least some provision is 
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also made for field trips, parties and pageants as they are related to 
the curricular work. Dancing instruction, campfire girls, and other 
club groups are more definitely extra-curricular. 

11. The school principal has utilized a jigsaw and a very limited 
amount of other equipment in a corner of one of the furnace rooms, 
which seemed to be the only space available, for giving the older 
boys some hand work in wood and some elementary mechanical ex- 
perience. 

12. Exaggerated emphasis, in the form of competitive inter- 
school games, apparently applies to basketball in this school. Any 
such competition for pupils of elementary-school age is open to 
serious question. Double games for such participants and evening 
games which run later than nine o’clock merit disapproval as being 
educationally. detrimental. The board is warranted in taking ap- 
propriate action to restrict this overemphasis. 


VII. MEASUREMENT OF PUPIL ACHIEVEMENT 


1. Tests were administered by the survey committee to the pupils 
in grades four to eight, inclusive (87 pupils), in twelve different 
subjects or parts of subjects, not including the seven separate parts 
of a reading test and a mental test of ten parts. These tests were 
scored and the results tabulated for further analysis and interpreta- 
tion. 

2. All test results, by groups and for the individuals in each 
group, were reported in typewritten form back to the principal and 
teachers concerned. They were also presented by means of specially 
prepared charts directly to the pupils tested, who were truly in- 
terested in their meaning and significance. 

3. Two other tests, an achievement battery and a mental aptitude 
battery, which had been given earlier by the principal, were care- 
fully checked and rescored by the survey committee, to be used for 
purposes of comparison. Other evidence, such as the attendance 
and health of pupils, was given consideration. 

4. In the subject of reading, four of the five classes tested reached 
or surpassed the score which is normal for the grade involved. 

5. Similarly, there were two grades that reached the accepted 
grade norms (averages) in arithmetic, three in spelling, three in 
health knowledge, four in language usage, three in composition, two 
in history-civies, three in geography, and none in elementary science. 

6. Even in reading, in which the grade averages were mostly satis- 
factory, there were twenty-three individuals whose achievement was 
one or more years below their grade classification. Telebinocular 
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tests of twenty-one of these pupils showed that fifteen had visual 
deficiencies sufficient to warrant the attention of an oculist. Oph- 
thalmograph tests were also planned for these cases, but, as transpor- 
tation of the pupils to the University clinic was necessary, difficul- 
ties arose so as to prevent further examination. 

7. According to the tests employed, more than one-third of the 
pupils tested were a year or more below grade norms in history- 
civics, geography, and elementary science. These results are not 
conclusive, but they may be indicative. There are doubtless at- 
titudes, experiences, and interests being developed in these subjects 
beyond what the tests measure. 

8. The number of tests in which the class average reached or 
surpassed the accepted grade norm is 9 (out of 10) for the eighth 
grade, 2 for the seventh, 0 for the sixth, 8 for the fifth, and 6 for 
the fourth. 

9. Deserving of mention is the fact that in arithmetic many 
pupils were stronger in reasoning than in the computation test, even 
though not deficient in the latter. 

10. Apparently more emphasis has been placed on English form 
or the mechanics of English than on the use of language to express 
ideas in written English composition. A comparison of the test 
scores in these two aspects of English is strongly indicative of over- 
emphasis on mechanics and underemphasis on expression. 

11. Handwriting scores, secured from English compositions, not 
in.a separate test, were acceptable for all grades, but especially good 
in the eighth grade. 


VII. TEACHERS AND THEIR TEACHING 


1. The principal, who teaches part time, and eight teachers con- 
stitute the instruction staff in this school. With a total school en- 
rollment of 182 pupils (in March), the average enrollment per 
teacher (21.5 pupils) is relatively light. Only one grade has more 
than 25 pupils in it (29 in fourth). In a school properly graded and 
equipped, teachers do not find 30 pupils per grade excessive. For 
the present, the staff is sufficiently large and is not overloaded. 

2. This elementary school is distinctive in that six of the staff of 
nine have had four years of college preparation. Some individuals 
have also taken graduate study. The adequacy of their training is, 
for the most part, reflected in the quality of their teaching. 

3. The principal and one teacher have had three years of college 
preparation, while one teacher has had a single year in college. 
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4. All of these teachers have had five or more years of teaching 
experience in elementary schools; and at least three-fourths of the 
number are well fitted in personality and social traits for the work 
of teaching. 

5. Their individual salaries, based only on the years spent in this 
school, are not at all in accord with the quality of their teaching. 
From its lower salaried teachers, the school is getting much more 
in teaching service than it is paying for. Some teachers have tried 
to add to their income in other ways than teaching. 

6. Almost without exception these teachers say that they have 
continued to read books pertaining to teaching, as well as nonpro- 
fessional books. The titles of many of the books read were listed 
by them. They subscribe for and read numerous magazines which 
pertain to their work and which contribute to personal culture. 

7. In general, they report that they participate in civic, religious, 
cultural, and social activities in the community, as it is appropriate 
for them to do. 

8. It is deserving of attention that teachers who do not live at 
home have found difficulty in securing satisfactory living accom- 
modations in the immediate community, thus it is necessary for 
them to be commuters. 

9. The actual teaching of each teacher was observed, and im- 
portant items of procedure and effectiveness were carefully noted. 
For this purpose, a third member assisted the two members of the 
survey committee. Some teachers were observed on several different 
occasions and by different observers. The total time so expended 
was inadequate, but it is not likely that the conclusions would have 
been greatly changed had the number of teaching samples observed 
been greater. 

10. In brief, the teaching varied from rather ineffective and 
formal routine procedure, mainly by the teacher, to excellent ex- 
amples of appropriate, stimulating and practical use of both ma- 
terials and processes, in which pupils and teachers participated ac- 
tively. It is only fair to say that the latter predominated. 

11. The extent to which disharmony has prevailed in the teaching 
staff during the present year was not definitely ascertained by the 
survey committee, although the existence of disharmony is beyond 
doubt. 

12. Certainly no school board should appoint or reappoint teach- 
ers who do not or will not codperate with or who are hostile to the 
program and policy of the administrative head of the school. By 
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such action a board does the school a definite disservice which is 
not easily excusable. If a board lacks confidence in its principal it 
is authorized to replace him by one who commands its confidence. 
It should then, follow the advice of his successor in professional 
matters in which board members are not specialized. To retain a 
principal and then to obstruct or fetter him by rejecting his pro- 
fessional counsel in its most important decisions is something which 
a responsible board should not do. 

13. This survey committee has received cordial codperation from 
all teachers in the carrying out of its work, with only a single ex- 
ception. Of three written requests from the committee for specific 
types of information to be provided by the teachers, Miss Blank* 
chose to ignore all three. Moreover, she stated orally: (1) that 
she had mailed two of the reports (which she later acknowledged 
was not true); (2) that she thought the reports were optional and 
not important; (3) that she would mail the reports, special delivery, 
within a day (but she failed to mail them at all). Thus, it appears 
that she was intentionally noncodéperative. 

14. Combined with this negative evidence, the teaching of this 
individual was regarded by the committee as peculiarly lacking in 
both purposefulness and effectiveness. 


IX. SUPERVISION AND DIRECTION OF INSTRUCTION 


1. The survey committee found little evidence of what could be 
called constructive direction of the work of the teachers. It ap- 
pears that instruction, which is the principal business of the school, 
does not receive the purposeful direction and supervisory planning 
which it must have to assure satisfactory returns for the money 
spent on instruction. 

2. As a consequence, there is evidence of looseness, almost of 
laxness, in the teaching, which should not exist in this school in 
which the teachers have superior training and a half of the prin- 
cipal’s time is assigned to supervision. 

3. All teachers, even the best, profit by timely, helpful, and 
stimulating suggestions or questions from a principal who knows 
instructional problems and is professionally competent for his task. 
The best teachers welcome intelligent counsel and assistance; the 
others must have it if public funds are not to be misspent in em- 
ploying them. 





* The correct name of this teacher appeared in the official report to the school board. 
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4. Continuous but sympathetic observation of the teachers at 
work, familiarity with all features of their teaching, frequent ap- 
praisal of outcomes, diagnostic analysis of both group and individual 
pupil performances, improvement of instructional facilities and 
procedures, as well as frequent individual and group conferences 
on specific teaching problems of teachers—these are a part of the 
responsibility and opportunity of a supervisor of instruction in any 
school. 

5. The man who has been principal of Prairie School this year 
is cooperative, personally pleasant, has an enthusiasm for his job, 
appears to be anxious to help his teachers so far as he knows how, 
seems to be well liked by the pupils and takes a genuine pride in 
having his school accomplish something creditable. Yet, to earn 
the higher salary which the Board has been paying its principal, he 
must be prepared to function as a leader of teachers and be able to 
direct his teachers to continued growth and increased efficiency, as 
has already been indicated. 

6. Both in policy and in practice, there has been a lack of wisdom 
on the part of the Board in continuing to employ a man as the 
school principal whose training and preparation were inferior to 
that of a majority of his teachers. The principal of teachers who 
are college graduates must, in fairness to his job and to them, have 
an equivalent amount of education, and at least a year of graduate 
work in Education should be demanded. Without the necessity of 
dismissing him, a year’s leave of absence could have been granted 
to the principal during recent years to complete his college studies. 
Then the Board could have demanded that he spend his summers in 
graduate professional study in a recognized graduate school for 
teachers. A man who would not gladly grasp such opportunity is 
unfitted for a position of such importance. 

7. If the Board does not demand the preparation as specified of 
its principal,.it is paying him too much money. But if it pays less, 
it cannot hope to secure and hold a person adequately trained for 
the duties involved. It would, in truth, be a good investment to 
provide a competent principal with office clerical assistance so that 
he would have no excuse to stay in the office to answer the telephone, 
care for correspondence, or copy records, when his time should be 
devoted to more constructive duties—for which the Board is pay- 
ing much more than a clerk’s salary. 
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X. SCHOOL-COMMUNITY RELATIONSHIPS 


1. There is evidence that many individual parents come to the 
school in an informal manner, that their contacts with the teachers 
are easy and pleasant, and that the school endeavors to make 
visitors feel welcome. 

2. The parents of children in some grades codperate in providing 
a monthly birthday party, held in the classroom, for all pupils whose 
birthdays fall within the month. Perhaps it is more nearly correct 
to say that the school codperates with the parents in this project. 

3. As is true in most communities, the teachers are regarded as 
paid employees and little opportunity for social contact with parents 
or for participation in social activities in the community is provided 
outside of school functions. 

4. Monthly parent-teacher meetings are held, but reports of these 
are not emphatic in their approval. The lack of clear purpose, of 
well-planned programs, or of leadership with a vision, may be mainly 
responsible for the situation which seems to exist. This type of 
organization should provide a most favorable opportunity to unite 
school and community, also to keep parents informed and sympa- 
thetic with reference to their school. 

5. No one could fail to be impressed by the intelligent interest of 
parents who attended the evening meeting at the school to hear a re- 
port of the survey presented by the survey committee. Analysis of 
the curriculum and of pupil performance was clearly within the 
grasp of that audience. To promote school-community relationships 
it is essential that parents be not given an impression that they are 
on the other side of a fence or that teachers can get along better 
without them. ‘Those who would interpret the needs, problems and 
accomplishments of a school to its community must have faith that 
parents can be educated concerning the school. 

It may be stated again that in a school survey report no way ap- 
pears open for dealing with the vital issues of policy and practice 
except to employ frank statement and definite factual evidence. A 
survey which evades pertinent facts because they are inconvenient 
is far worse than no survey. It is hoped that the spirit and purpose 
of this report will be understood by those who read it and that its 
recommendations and suggestions will be of practical assistance to 
the Board in facing its various and vexing tasks. 
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Sources of Information 


It seems appropriate to record here what instruments of measure- 
ment, what records, and what standards of comparison were used 
in this study.* While it is not implied or asserted that the appraisal 
of this school has been exhaustive in its completeness, the authors 
believe that the procedures employed are practical and that the facts 
disclosed are indicative. 

For studying the details of the school building, its facilities and 
needed improvements, an elementary school building score card was 
employed. The score card was prepared by George D. Strayer and 
N. L. Englehardt, and published by the Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. Satis- 
factory use of such an instrument requires careful training and 
practice on the part of the users. Both natural and artificial illumi- 
nation were measured by means of a foot-candle-meter, manu- 
factured by the National Lamp Works of the General Electric Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Two tests were employed for measuring scholastic aptitude (men- 
tal ability) of the pupils. These were the Kuhlman-Anderson men- 
tal test and the Otis Group Test of Mental Ability. Each of these 
is a battery of several separate tests. 

The Sangren-Woody Reading Test was used to measure some of 
the different aspects of reading. The aspects included in this test 
are: (a) rate of silent reading, (b) knowledge of word meaning, (c) 
ability to understand the total meaning, (d) following the directions 
read, (e) getting the facts stated, (f) grasping the central thought, 
and (g) stating important sequences in organization of the content 
read. 

As a more adequate measurement of each pupil’s reading rate, the 
average number of words read per minute in a ten-minute period 
was secured. For this purpose printed booklets of appropriate diffi- 
culty and with content not likely to be familiar to the pupils were 
purchased from the F. A. Owen Publishing Company (of Dansville, 
N. Y.) for a few cents each. The upper elementary classes read 
“The Chariot Race” and intermediate classes read “Bolo, The Cave 
Boy.” Both impressed the pupils as interesting stories. Then com- 
prehension tests prepared for the purpose were used to determine 





* Acknowledgement is made here of the assistance received from various persons in as- 
sembling the information needed, especially from Dr. F. O. Russell, Miss Mary Chaney, 
Mr. J. Marvin Hawker, and from the following members of the teaching staff: Lloyd V. 
Dobbs, Hazel Sharp, Mary M. Oyster, Hazel K. Dobson, Marie Linderholm, Bernice Krebs, 
Merry D. Scott, Violetta A. Hembling. 
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how well the pupils succeeded in getting meanings, while the aggre- 
gate number of words read divided by ten indicated how rapidly 
each could read. 


COMPREHENSION TEST ON BOLO THE CAVE BOY 


After each statement there are four words or groups of words. Draw a 
line under the one which completes the statement correctly: 
1. Bolo tried to catch a rabbit by using a— 
stick, stone, noose, spear. 
2. The rabbit was scared away by— 
the wind, a fox, a shot, a boy. 
3. Bolo caught a fish for dinner with— 
his hands, a bone hook, a stick, a bucket. 
4. The two boys, Bolo and Fisher, ate the fish— 
hot, raw, with salt, cooked in water. 
5. The boys had a race after their dinner by— 
running, swimming, jumping, swinging through trees. 
6. They were badly frightened by a— 
big snake, a wolf, a bear, an Indian. 
7. Bolo went back to the cave to get— 
a spear, bow and arrows, a gun, some fire. 
8. The weapon which he got had been made by— 
his father, his mother, Bolo, the fire woman. 
9. He returned to where the animal was and— 
captured, killed, frightened, tamed it. 
10. Then they feared they would: lose the animal to— 
hunters, bears, thieves, wolves. 
11. To protect their game they used— 
their weapons, stones, fire, wild whoops. 
12. Near morning they heard a loud noise, which was made by— 
thunder, men, dogs, rocks. 
13. When cave fires went out, people got fire from the— 
Great Fire, lightning, flints, sun. 
14. During rains people kept warm and dry— 
under trees, in raincoats, in caves, by running. 
15. When a flood came into the caves the boys went— 
to a hill, into trees, to other caves, to a boat. 


Of course the various tests which were used merely provided the 
raw evidence from which it was possible, by means of diagnostic 
tabulations and analyses, to discover strong features and deficien- 
cies in the performance of individual pupils. Further clinical evi- 
dence pertaining to reading difficulties of children who were a year 
or more below their grade norms in reading was secured by use of 
the telebinocular and ophthalmograph instruments. 

Achievement in academic school subjects was tested by use of the 
Modern School Achievement Tests, which comprise, in the form of a 
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single battery, separate tests in arithmetic—computation and rea- 
soning, reading—rate and comprehension, spelling, health knowl- 
edge, history and civics, geography, language usage, and elementary 
science. Several excellent achievement batteries are now available 
for such use. It happened that the Stanford Achievement Test had 
been used rather recently by the teachers in this school and the test 
papers were made available as a second general achievement test 
for use in this study. These tests are objective in form and are con- 
cerned chiefly with knowledge of facts rather than with the func- 
tions, application and uses of the facts. 

To answer the question, How well can the pupils use language to 
express ideas? their written compositions were rated on the Nassau- 
Hillegas Scale of English Composition, and the language content of 
the compositions was analyzed in some detail. Since the pupils had 
been warned to write in a careful, legible manner, the handwriting 
legibility of each pupil was judged as it appeared in his composition, 
using for that purpose the Ayres Handwriting Scale (Gettysburg 
Edition). 

“The Right Book for the Right Child,” which was used as one 
basis for judging the selection of books in the school library, is a 
report sponsored by the American Library Association and is pub- 
lished by the John Day Company, New York City (1937). Another 
report used in a smilar manner is “Reading for Fun,” a monograph 
published by the National Council of English Teachers, at 211 W. 
68th street, Chicago. 

Suggestions pertaining to the appraisal of pupils’ behavior habits 
were found in “Appraising the Elementary School Program,” which 
is the Sixteenth Yearbook of the Department of Elementary School 
Principals of the National Education Association, Washington, D. C. 

Tests were devised for measuring how well the pupils know how 
to use a book and how to find information. Copies of these tests, 
simple in form and adapted to elementary school classes, are in- 
cluded here. 


ey 
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HOW TO FIND INFORMATION 


Do you know how to find the information which you may need? The 
names of several sources of reference are given at the end of this paragraph. 
For each of the questions place in the parentheses that follow it the number 
of the reference which you would use. 


1. a dictionary 3. World Almanac 5. an atlas 

2. an encyclopedia 4. a history text 6. library card index 
Which city is larger, Berlin or Chicago?................ceeeeeeeeeee Cr J 
How to pronounce the word infantile?..............ccceeeceeeeeeeeees ne. 
To find out who wrote Tom Sawyer?...........cccceeeceeceeeeeeeeees ee 
When the Civil War occurred in this country?..............0eeeeeeeee gla, 
To find out how much sugar was imported to the United States in 1935? ( ) 
To find important facts about Egypt?............0ccecece cece ee ee eens aS 
What does the word “pirate” mean?............cceeeccccceesscececs Ca) 
What event occurred in 1776 in this country?............... cece eeeee Cs 
To learn main facts in life of Louis Pasteur?............... 0... cece eee ores 
How long thie Tiaeon Iver Ill. os. cs. ccs cee veces decteccesssousioes%es cy 
Which books tell about radio?........... ccc cece cece cc cccccerccorees ein 
The wheat crops of Kansas during last 5 years?...............0eee eee { $2) 


HOW TO USE A BOOK 


To answer the questions that follow, select in the list of items the one which 
you think is the best response to the question considered. Then place the 
number of that item in the parentheses after the question. 


1. table of contents 3. front 5. index 7. alphabetically 

2. name of author 4. back 6. publisher 8. by dates 
Where will you look for the table of contents?..............6...00000e Ry) 
In what part of the book is the title page?............... 0c cece e eee Ce 
What will the title page contain besides title?...............0eeeeeee 23) 
Where will you find the index, if there be one?..............0eeeeeeeee ca. 
What will tell the number of chapters in the book?................... Gio 
How will items be arranged in the index?................. 0c cece ee eees €24 
To find how many pages in Chapter 3, where would you look?......... ceey 
To find on what page a certain item is discussed, where would you look? (_ ) 


Personal information pertaining to each pupil was obtained in an 
introductory portion of the Modern School Achievement Tests. 
Height, weight, health, habits of eating, and social adjustment were 
included. Family background likewise received attention, and such 
facts as father’s occupation, number of brothers and sisters, and 
work done outside of school were reported. Other items, also made 
available, pertained to the pupil’s interests—interest in high school, 
college, hobbies, clubs, books, magazines, and the like. 

School records might have been expected to provide all pertinent 
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facts relating to the academic history of the pupil, but the records 
were not as complete and adequate as is desirable. 

How the eighth-grade graduates of this school succeed in high 
school was ascertained directly from the records of the neighboring 
high school, which nearly. all attended, and by correspondence from 
more distant high schools attended by an occasional pupil from this 
school. 

The composite judgment of three selected judges, acting inde- 
pendently, was employed in measuring the teacher-factor of in- 
struction, that is, the quality of teaching done by each member of 
the teaching staff. For this purpose a definite plan consisting of 
specified items and possible scores was agreed upon in advance of 
the judging and forms were prepared to be used by each judge. 
There were four general divisions in the rating form: (a) care and 
handling of physical equipment, (b) pupil-teacher-school relation- 
ships, (c) the teaching procedures used, (d) essential attributes of 
the teacher. Under each of these general divisions there were sub- 
divisions and items to be rated. The measurement of pupil achieve- 
ment was not included therein, as it received separate consideration. 
A copy of the form is presented on page 25. 

This outline form was employed in judging the teaching and the 
teacher for the purpose of securing comparable judgments from the 
different judges as to each teacher’s effectiveness. It is possible for 
the use of such a form to carry an implication that the functioning 
of teachers should be standardized in the details of procedure, but, 
in truth, each should be judged chiefly by the results that he secures. 
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REPORT ON QUALITY OF TEACHING 
Reported by 





Teacher observed ....... 


School : Date ... Length of Time................ 
Grade and class 

















(Score specific items by using 1, 2 or 3—1 as high) 
I. Care and Handling of Physical Equipment: 
a. Attention to light........ , heat........ , ventilation........ , seating......... 
b. Appropriate handling of instructional supplies......... 
c. Neatness and orderly arrangement of equipment and supplies 


a. Friendliness........ , mutual confidence........ , democratic atmosphere 
proprieties........ , pupil initiative........ , general achievement stand- 


b. Pupil behavior and attitude—toward work........ , other pupils........ ‘ 
responsibility......... , school citizenship........ , school-community co- 
operation......... 


Ill. Teaching Procedures Used: 


a. Type or purpose of lesson—information........ , demonstration........ . 
Qriil:......., SKUs... , laboratory........ , inspiration........ , reasoning 
appreciation......... : 

b. Emphasis chiefly on—text........ , reference material........ , results of ex- 
perience and observation........ , demonstration........ , investigation 
heist , lecture........, Variety of sources......... 

c. Use of questions—broad in scope........ , definite........ , purposeful........ : 
good sequence........ , stimulate thoughtful discussion........ , pupil 
inquiries........ , teacher dominance......... 

d. Assignment—made by pages........ , topies........ , problems........ , ques- 
tions........ , in large units........ , Clearly indicated tasks........ , stimu- 
lating to pupil initiative......... 

e. Organization—selection and use of teaching materials........ , related 
to pupil interests and abilities........ , suited to purpose........ , regard 
for relative values......... 


IV. Essential Attributes of Teacher: 
a. Appearance—attractiveness........ , carriage........ , animation........ , natu- 


b. Voice—effectively used........ , pleasant........ , modulated........ , good low 
tones........, knows how to keep quiet......... 

c. Manner and attitude—courteous........ , stimulating........ , sympathetic 
pea ioe , vindictive........, dagmatic........, possessing humor........, imagi- 
nation........ , restraint......... 

d. Use of English—excellent........ , acceptable........ , deficient......... 
(Clearness, vocabulary, accuracy, fluency, coherence, culture). 
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The Evidence and Its Meaning 


The authors of this report wish to preserve a brevity and sim- 
plicity in presenting and interpreting the data collected, so that these 
pages may be easily read by parents and classroom teachers. In 
accord with this purpose, such tabulations will be presented as will 
indicate the character of the evidence and the procedure employed 
in analyzing it. If, for example, the individual scores are shown for 
one school class, they will not be shown for other classes, as the pro- 
cedure illustrated will be similar for all. 

An answer was sought to the questions, How many of these chil- 
dren later enter high school? and, How generally do they graduate 
from high school? Their record since 1930 is indicated in Table I. 


TABLE I.—THE HIGH-SCHOOL RECORD OF PRAIRIE PUPILS 











RS EM gS pia ieee reer 1931. | 1932. | 1933. | 1934. | 1935. | 1936. | 1937. | Total. 
Graduates of eighth grade........... 4 11 6 10 14 2 12 59 
Entered high school................ 4 10 6 9 14 2 12 57 
Dropped out of high school......... 0 7 0 1 2 0 1 1l 
Graduated or due to graduate from 

ESS EEG SRE rae 4 3 6 8 12 2 ll 46 





























This table shows that, excepting one pupil in 1932 and one in 1934, 
all graduates of the eighth grade at Prairie School during the seven- 
year period have entered high school. Thus a total of 57 of the 59 
who were eligible entered high school. Of the 57 high-school en- 
trants, 11 dropped out and 46 either have graduated from high school 
or are expected to graduate. No explanation was found for the fact 
that 7 of the 11 dropouts occurred in the group which entered high 
school in the one year of 1932. 

Answers are here made available to the two questions stated: 
Nearly all pupils who finish the eighth grade in this school enter high 
school, and four out of every five of these graduate from high school. 

How generally do the pupils now enrolled in Prairie School plan 
to go to high school and college? and, What educational interests do 
they pursue almost independently of the school? These questions 
are answered from the testimony of the pupils, and the answers are 
reported in Table II. 
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TABLE II.—PERSONAL INTERESTS OF THE PUPILS IN PRAIRIE SCHOOL 


























Cmts Sec seer res cane nee ewent dn IV. V. VI. VII. VIII. 
Number of pupils enrolled.................... 29 18 18 9 15 
Expect to go to high school................... 26 18 15 8 15 
Expect to go to college...............eeeccee: 22 18 ll 6 11 
Different magazines which they frequently read.. 12 7 15 8 9 
Average number books reported as read in two 

RNS Re x ia 0k 6 5 who Bassa pre wtergin raceieta tie Swe 5 5 5 7 5 
Number of hobbies reported. ................. 10 8 9 4 8 





There seems to be little uncertainty in the minds of these pupils 
that they will attend high school. All of the pupils in two grades 
and a strong majority in the other grades expect to go to high school. 
Likewise, a majority of pupils in each grade, and all in Grade V, 
have expectations of going to college. 

That these pupils are interested in reading and in various hobbies 
is clearly indicated in Table II. The books read are in addition to 
prescribed reading, and the magazines read are mainly a superior 
selection. The most usual hobbies reported in Grades IV and V 
were reading, pets, Scouts, stamps and other collections. In the sub- 
sequent grades, typical hobbies were group games, physical play, 
and mechanical construction. 

The activities and interests which are typical of pupil-groups or 
of individuals are of concern to teachers and their teaching. Like- 
wise the lack of typical hobbies or personal interests usually signifies 
a teaching need which is urgent in order to provide for such pupils 
normal enrichment of experience and normal social adjustment. 

An analysis of the occupations of their fathers shows that these 
pupils are a selected group. Professional, semiprofessional, business 
and commercial employment account for eighty-five percent of the 
total number of fathers.* Another seven percent is employed in 
public service, and the remainder are mechanics or farmers. The 
pupils, too, express a strong preference for professional and business 
careers in answer to the question, What do you want to do when 
you finish school? 

Do these pupils know how to find information that is needed; 
how to help themselves; and how to make adequate use of books? 
At least a partial answer is provided in Table III. 
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TABLE III.—TEST SCORES OF PUPILS IN “HOW TO FIND INFORMATION.” 

















(See p. 23) 
Grades. 
Scores. ; 

IV. ¥. VI. Vii. VIII. 

Dein ooh 50S modo ops aS6 5G sd. F RES oie eM R OER age ana op (ery 2 

SRGES oa pawns CeReh ees oeene owns Se Me SARs ree ere SC Pre rrr re 3 
PE SIRS Tears Tne tay oar eee; Pa age: CAE ESE 2 B ARiisisaees's 

Picipiusaskceeebntalncna esses see 3 2 2 1 3 

Dive havi aeteree wre v Ss pod seas oe 1 4 3 1 3 

Rita dscuk oda ash caer anak awe 2 2 5 1 2 
BFE ees Sp vay oes ow'sae he opus 7 4 fig, CERES ER ae 

Deck e Guerin snes re ssn taadd can ae 4 RT dawecesth 1 1 
De seat stas caw sees cg vabwsdea wees 2 1 1 aah, HERE eras 
Bis tietsn sag sdb bSbwan sascha 4 Rig es ool ee raltnoans is shores st’ ois 
ic eiinse eed abe kus baccuge suSiessseaeuNe ey RS OEE, Sprain SBD ke pte 
A eee eer ee ee Pe rere Pe ee Te hs Ger erie) hermes Rewearnien for os 

ce rr errs 26 16 17 7 14 

er eer et rey 6 6.5 7 8 9 




















One may observe that the median (middle) scores are 6 for the 
fourth grade and 9 for the eighth grade, with the other medians 
between these. It is also apparent that there is an increasing knowl- 
edge by successive grades of how to find needed information. Two 
pupils in grade VIII and one in grade VI made a score of 12, which 
is a perfect score. Besides the tabulation by classes shown here, a 
record of individual achievement must also be available to show the 
score made by every pupil in every class. It is only in this way that 
a teacher may understand the needs or accomplishments of all 
individuals. 

A simple, easily obtainable type of evidence that is essential for 
the teacher, yet frequently ignored, or virtually so, is the maturity 
of the pupil—social, physical and emotional. The best single index 
of the child’s social and personal maturity, but not the only evi- 
dence, is his chronological age, that is, how long he has lived. The 
years of his life to a given date provide a partial but definite in- 
dication of the opportunity that a child has had to learn by ex- 
periencing the various aspects of his environment as well as the 
extent to which he may control it or be controlled by it. 

In Table IV the chronological ages of pupils are distributed ac- 
cording to the grades in which they were enrolled at the time the 
facts were collected. 
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TABLE IV.—AGE-GRADE ANALYSIS OF PUPILS (FEBRUARY 7) 




















Grades. 
Aazs. Total. 
(i) IV. v. vi. | vin. | vin. | 
(2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
B70 GO BAS iiccissocicns sodenteeae DD, 5 odes sche aehenas eee anes 3 
ee oat SCE ee Ceres i tira cahed sf erdsshetn (create Geret. 6 
ee Be Orda is ass abies pies ssienided Pte inerean Mare hie the ea cide aM ee Ma 7 
WR he Bie Biss iad sik See dea ewals 6 Des seles ae ae dee. «eee 15 
WW AS i issieics sccsscearbes: 2 7 4s os $eiceebalee IRs 10 
po PR re are ee 1 1 Olsas6aia diesen 5 
TRO MOAB cise iuls less (ica tin 1 1 AG Ceres eee! eee 8 
UBD Ra 1 Bis cuidate ernie Sa é hia w cab isiidee s hhint BH hesienogk 1 4 
WRN WO TRI hick he sihve ered sssenwe Haxisinrs Biyeenis 3 2 4 9 
pO ae SS ee ere BF he debtuds 2 4 5 12 
8, a ee Tee or eee Pee te retary ee oe 2 1 3 
We FB iea «i690 ponies 05 eee ee Tiere es si oeeres 3 3 
GO TAN a5 os ole occ s'ncins Gaawien sha rOeedemelanna sy Fe died Otho ees ae ees 0 
Se NR 505 6 BASES sey nie 0 5 e9 edhe Bye eas Mita aa 1 1 2 
WOM A  855a o eieces de dc twicy ds sa 27 18 18 9 15 87 
a 9-10 10-6 11-11 13-4 ey Peer 




















Reading this table, one sees that the ages of three pupils in grade 
IV were between 8 years 6 months and 8 years 11 months, inclusive, 
while the median age for the grade was 9 years and 10 months. The 
youngest in grade V were nine pupils, whose ages were between 10 
years and 10 years 5 months, inclusive. The median age of pupils 
in this grade was 10 years 6 months. 

If one considers six years of age as normal for the midpoint of 
the first grade, then nine years will be the normal age at midyear for 
a majority of those in the fourth grade (3 years later). In Table 
IV, 16 of the 27 pupils in the fourth grade are younger than ten 
years. In grade V, 16 of the 18 pupils are of normal age. Only in 
the seventh grade is there definite evidence of overageness, as 7 of 
the 9 pupils are older than twelve. The median age in this grade is 
13 years and 4 months. Those who are two years or more overage 
are usually slow and retarded pupils. 

No single and simple means of appraisal is available with ref- 
erence to emotional maturity, but detailed analysis of emotional 
responses, and by one who has training for the task, is usually nec- 
essary. The extent to which emotional immaturity and maladjust- 
ment occur is suggested by the number of different terms employed 
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to indicate the various manifestations, such as infantilism, nega- 
tivism, neuroticism, inferiorities, and others. 

During the élementary-school period children are impressionable 
and deeply influenced by experiences which promote growth and 
development of personality. But they need intelligent guidance in 
their emotional expression. It is also well to recognize that the 
various factors of growth are closely interrelated. 

It is important to know how well fitted the pupils of ‘any group 
are for the usual tasks imposed by the school, that is, how many of 
them are superior, average or inferior in scholastic aptitude. Since 
the chief value of mental tests is to serve as an index of scholastic 
aptitude, it is convenient to refer to them as scholastic aptitude 
tests. If each pupil’s mental age (derived from the Kuhlman- 
Anderson mental test score) is compared with his chronological age 
(years and months since birth), it is a simple matter to observe 
which is greater and how much greater. This comparison is illus- 
trated by the list of pupils, whose actual mental and chronological 
ages are given, but whose initials are fictitious. 


TABLE V.—COMPARISON OF PUPIL’S MENTAL AND CHRONOLOGICAL AGES 














Mental age. Chronological age. 
Name OF Popit. 

Years. Months. Years. Months. 

uth dune e nde s iadecswebasdnens Veblen 12 8 11 1 
RE RR APR EE I a SE ot OE ee ee ee 10 6 12 8* 

inn Saat RhV AG ce eu dens theca hs pes cba ues 12 8 1l 3 

eS on pac Sead an ye teeth aste ie eed 12 2 11 8 
Dak Kevek> onadgb Wass vppSeeceaesebes shed il 11 12 10* 

Ns FEd o Mania chbwksee be sehen aes eee wve 13 4 11 6 
eet CaAieas ka DAaR NTS SECS Ose hE Sekt 10 6 ll 5* 
IN sok hace ep an aes So arate Mt ee od BOE 10 1l 11 10* 
REINER 9 SEO i ey ee Gree hee er 11 7 1l 11* 

3, AREER SREY pea) Sos eee a= ee Saree Peay eae 12 8 11 3 
Pere Lt se Sean wap edkeeburienekewea vest 12 3 12 8* 

Se tee ko alates y ok ba kk in es Ahm oe eS 12 ll 12 1l 

EE Aide Rnd ecutacdin <bkbubeecawasenivie cuts 13 2 12 9 
I re os yea Canes 6 va pe Sines sa hOE eee 11 4 13 2* 

MT ING 2G ek hd oeds bb baad dn S450 0559095 12 10 12 6 
RTT, ottidk «tap eai sand bebe coments 12 4 12 7* 

















* Chronological age exceeds mental age. 


In this list it is apparent that for half the pupils (8 of the 16) 
the mental age equals or exceeds the chronological age. These are 
the brighter ones in the group. The other half are older in chrono- 
logical than in mental age. They apparently are lower in scholastic 
aptitude. It is wise not to accept the findings of a single test with- 
out verification, but if the mental ages are verified by other mental 
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tests, then the latter group of pupils are not the strong ones in 
scholastic aptitude. They are not the ones who may be expected to 
do brilliant work in academic subjects, but unless this difference 
between the two ages is relatively large they have the ability needed 
to earn their regular promotions in the elementary school. 

This type of information should be made available with reference 
to all individuals in each class in school. It is essential for the 
teacher to have evidence of the general academic aptitude of each 
pupil if he is to diagnose, guide and teach pupils wisely. The school 
will also need evidence of each pupil’s ability in specific subjects in 
the school’s program. If the teacher should prefer it, he may divide 
the mental age (in months) by the chronological age (in months) to 
secure a convenient ratio called an intelligence quotient (I. Q.), but 
this is usually not necessary for the more important purposes of the 
teacher. 

Considerable evidence was assembled in answer to the question, 
How well do the Prairie School pupils succeed in the various aspects 
of reading? One of the aspects tested was an understanding of the 
general or total meaning of what was read. The outcome of this 
test is shown in Table VI. 


TABLE VI.—SCORES IN SILENT READING INDICATING PUPILS’ ABILITY TO 
GET GENERAL MEANING OF PARAGRAPHS READ 

















Grades. 
Scores. 
(1) IV. v. VI. vil. | ° VIt. 
(2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 

| RPE ee Pa rT Ree ROR ERE 1 1 3 2 7 

| ESSE REE CI TO ER Ee fs eee 1 el eee ee 1 2 

SEE et OEE Te Pere Ce eee Wi Ne tis scawekta gas sph Ves loreeyesene 3 

ROPER TERT Re OER eee 3 1 3 2 1 
_— ENP APEC TCLS ET TEETER ere ee ody 8c cg nWan thew as CUE SUNN ache ad 
D ghid's6 da eel A SE Son OM ae 3 3 4 Re AE eee 
SESE TER ee TERE ry eee eee oe 2 5 2 Bere 
' PENT ER ORUME) Ce ERE eee oe 4 2 Wohi h:054's sonny Gdansk 

ORE RECT LEO TER ETE ERT TT eee Sb eee Oe rere om 1 

EY re era eer rere cee in SVP CAReeeea: npr res 1 
, Serer eee ee Tere ee axed cay eaiebes-cvsan ee eer 
POPPER NER STE E eer es Ter ee eS PR eee eee rere reer here hee ee 
POPE P TS TT ETE CTT Te ee SPR Sree Py RE eR Fey Over me ram 

TORE DIOR e's. 5.5 550.5 5:6 095 35:0 26 18 17 8 15 

Median score. ...........+00-: 5 7 7 9 11 
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In this tabie the scores varied from 0, the lowest, to 12, the high- 
est. It is deserving of notice that one or more pupils in each class 
made the highest score. The median (middle) scores increased from 
5 in grade IV to 11 in grade VIII. 

Each of six other aspects of reading were tested, the scores as- 
certained, tabulations made, and the median scores found as in 
Table VI. The other aspects tested were: reading to follow direc- 
tions, to get the central thought, reading for a knowledge of facts, 
reading rate, knowing the meaning of words read, and understand- 
ing the organization and sequence of ideas read. 

For the school records and for a diagnosis of pupil difficulties in 
this subject, tabulations alone are not sufficient. Individual scores 
in each of these aspects of reading should also be a matter of record. 
An individual’s scores may then be interpreted with reference to the 
group tabulations. A sample list of pupil scores in each part of the 
reading test appears in Table VII. 


TABLE VII.—SUBTESTS IN THE SANGREN-WOODY READING TEST 











. Organiza- 
Porsws Total Following | Central Getting Words Word tion of 
: meaning. | direction. | thought. facts. per min. | meaning. ideas. 
(2) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 

_ Sere 10 8 7 9 212 22 10 
So 12 9 9 7 266 25 7 
OS Se 11 9 9 17 408 24 11 
M.M.. 12 8 10 20 312 39 12 
| are 8 6 7 6 196 16 8 
SS) ae 7 7 8 10 248 15 9 
ase 12 9 10 19 406 38 12 
> eS 9 10 9 16 345 31 10 


























The scores in these several subtests in reading were also combined 
(in the manner indicated in the test manual) into a single com- 
posite or total score in reading for each of the pupils. This score 
in turn was easily translated into its grade equivalent, as for ex- 
ample, into the score which is typical of grade 6, 6.5 or 7.2. The 
second of these means the score that is normal (average) at the end 
of the fifth month in the sixth grade. The third is interpreted 
similarly as referring to the second month in the seventh grade. A 
distribution of these total scores in reading is shown in Table VIII. 

A careful observation of this table of reading scores reveals the 
fact that there was marked variation in each grade in the success 
with which the pupils were able to read. In the fourth grade the 
scores ranged from two pupils with the equivalent of third-grade 
performance to one with ninth-grade performance in reading. Since 
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TABLE VIII.—TOTAL READING SCORES REPORTED BY GRADES 
(SANGREN-WOODY TEST) 




















Grade-equivalent Fourth Fifth Sixth Seventh Eighth Total 
of total score. grade. grade. grade. grade. grade. number. 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 

ee ey re err ee ee eee er eee Seer, ce 3 3 

WEES STV s00'cs hone C8 at ade cate tesa he Ee raat opie anae 1 2 

_ ERG Tt Seer 1 2 2 1 2 8 

GE eo este traste ceed glbarstccewabiavtert aes 1 1 3 5 
18 

NSA ESP Jet - gat SR ney! 3 i Watenekan 7 

Bs is oh Odden tucescs 1 Oy ee ie eee ee 2 5 

i Ra Sia kD a hl aa Apna a ay ARE ee 1 1 4 

WN Sr Wha ta iaNicngnde ite 5. 2 Et ee eee pe ree eee 9 

EE pie RE RSE 3 4 ee HR ter 1 9 

UG sai cathnt dea: enipihe 1 2 4 Be hens debwrers 8 

PR ER he eee 1 dap aos one Rebate, icclyly eee, peti 3 
eee: So) 

OE a ee 6 1 2 1 1 11 

ised 1 Abiesda ie acanttee a A Rae See 2 1 1 7 

ERA a SA he od BAe eRe Sree Bo ies t eee 3 

RRR Snes ee eee RU 5 scams cecegnibee’s dekoeinaistnas + watered bane temehuels 2 
23 

Total number....... 27 18 17 9 15 86 
Median score....... 5.0 6.3 6.0) 7.0 Woo vas cess 























the test was given in February, the norm (median score) at that 
date for the fourth grade is 4.5, for the fifth grade 5.5, and so on. 
Actually, the median scores of: fourth and fifth grades surpassed 
the norms of those grades, the sixth and seventh-grade medians were 
a half year short of the grade norms, and the eighth-grade median 
equaled the norm for that grade. 

Still analyzing Table VIII, pupils are found in each of the five 
classes whose reading scores equaled or exceeded the eighth-grade 
norm, 8.5 (in February), and pupils are also found in each of these 
classes who did not surpass the fourth grade norm, 4.5 (in February). 
The fourth-grade reading class should properly comprise those 23 
pupils whose reading performance does not surpass the norm of 
that grade, although they are now scattered from the fourth to the 
eighth, inclusive. 

‘ Likewise the 18 superior readers reported in Table VIII should 
profit much more from being in a separate, free-reading group in 
this subject than from being with pupils who tend not to stimulate 
but to retard their progress. In brief, even this partial analysis 
indicates that nearly half of these pupils (23-+ 18) should be re- 
grouped in reading according to their ability to succeed in the sub- 
ject. A portion of the 45 others should also be regrouped. 

There are several factors other than. achievement scores to be 
considered before pupils are regrouped in a school subject (except 
temporarily). Among these factors are: general health, emotional 
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disturbances of the individual, home interferences with study, de- 
moralizing habits, sensory deficiencies—particularly vision and hear- 
ing. 

It was found that 23 pupils in the five classes were one year or 
more retarded in reading. Twenty-one of these were given tele- 
binocular tests to show how well their eyes functioned, disclosing that 
fifteen of the number were in more or less serious need of examina- 
tion by an oculist. Correction of the visual difficulties will probably 
enable at least some of this number to remove the retardation. It 

_is possible that an intensive study of emotional, home and health 
factors would have disclosed other influences tending to cause re- 
tardation in school work. ; 

This study endeavored to answer the questions, How well do the 
Prairie School pupils express ideas in written composition? and, 
How legible is their handwriting as employed in written work? The 
first task was to provide a subject or choice of subjects for the 
pupils’ compositions. It seemed desirable that a common subject or 
similar subjects be used so that the writings might be comparable 
from that standpoint. 

Two pictures, in color, 10 by 12 inches in size, and suggesting 
camping, scouting, or outdoor adventures, were displayed, with di- 
rections to the pupils that they write the story suggested to them 
by either of the pictures. It was stated that the story might be 
imaginary or of a real experience and that it should be written 
carefully so as to be easily read. One picture featured boys or men; 
the other, girls. No opportunity was given to rewrite or revise the 
copy prepared, but ample time was available for all to complete 
the task. Virtually all pupils responded readily and appeared 
actually to be interested in presenting the “story in the,picture.” 

Composition scores should indicate how successful pupils are in 
using language to express ideas in a simple, clear, concise manner. 
In judging a paper, emphasis is placed on clearness, interest, con- 
tinuity of thought and the organization of ideas, not on spelling, 
grammar or the mechanics of form. The latter are tested separately. 
After each story has been judged by three competent judges, in- 
dependently of each other, the composite (median) of the three 
judgments is recorded as the accepted score. Although it is not 
truly objective, the composite judgment of several competent judges 
is a highly valuable type of measurement. 

The legibility of the pupils’ handwriting, as used in writing the 
compositions, was expressed also by the composite judgment tech- 
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nique, using the Ayres Handwriting Scale as a basis for the rating. 
Ease, rate, and legibility are the chief criteria of handwriting 
quality, but the first two were not tested here. In this school, hand- 
writing is taught in connection with its use in school work and thus 
has the great advantage of being treated as a useful skill. Other- 
wise, the quality of handwriting done in separate writing periods is 
likely to be considerably higher, according to the scores alone, than 
that done by the same pupils when they are making some practical 
use of handwriting. 

First, after the scoring had been completed, the scores in both 
handwriting and composition were listed for each individual in each 
class. Then, the subject scores were tabulated according to classes. 
Next, the grade medians were computed, as the scores most nearly 
typical of each grade. These typical scores are presented in Table 
IX. 


TABLE IX.—TYPICAL SCORES IN COMPOSITION AND HANDWRITING 














Grades. 
SvussEcts, 
IV. V. VI. VII. VIII. 
Composition (median grade-equivalent)..... Bee 4.5 5.5 5.5 6.0 9.0 
Handwriting (median score).................- 37 40 35 




















Three grades—the fourth, fifth and eighth—reached or surpassed 
their grade norms in composition. Two grades fell short by a year 
or more of reaching their grade norms. In handwriting, the median 
score of neither grade VI nor VII is definitely superior to that of 
grade IV. The median scores of the other grades may be con- 
sidered satisfactory. 

Other aspects of the pupils’ use of language which received at- 
tention were: (a) the total number of words used by each pupil in 
his written composition, (b) the number of different words, (c) the 
number of different adjectives, and (d) the number of different ad- 
verbs used in each composition, also (e) the number of times any 
adjective or adverb was repeated by a pupil—perhaps as an alterna- 
tive to using another modifier, or because of langage poverty. Table 
X shows how the total number of words used in the compositions 
varied—within each school grade. 

Half of the pupils in the fourth grade used not more than 130 
words in their compositions (see the median). In the remaining 
grades, except the eighth, half of the pupils used 183 or fewer words, 
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TABLE X.—TOTAL NUMBER OF WORDS IN WRITTEN COMPOSITIONS 

















NumBer oF Worps. — 
(1) IV. Vv. VI. VII. VIII. 
(2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 

SN ERG ES Sin 90 wae a's ows ka GRE SoS soa e CaEN SO 4s 5 OO PREC DO The's Soe UES Weed se 2 

MCG pad bce SO osu wss pee eet ony 1 1 i. RR oe 1 

EAE SP SSS PSURs Uae ree Sais) pel aarp amEns 1 ae a ee 2 

CTR Che ac eh Ghuehan sacks aan nk ce eeSvatlcakiscnees Sina ens bcs 2 
PSG 05 Ke rae 0p S00 42045005 1 1 ee: PACRE EYEE PETE EEE 

NR 5 dc. eb Ss's oan doee vee ye anos 2 4 2 1 | 

Da oN 5 shh as sebactivvexsce 1 2 je eee 2 

SARS Ee Oe. een egy 2 2 2 5 1 

MUN CL Syp hs bk avek ise b ssads ack 6 2 3 1 1 
100-124......... ivatvaceteiseuals 6 2 ag aherereh Seamer 
| ee Pree Sere 5 Oe ee SS ea 

SRD st kgs Swwecavins ¢a0aeete 24 17 18 8 12 

Modien number. ............:. 130 183 183 160 258 




















As there were many words repeated in the compositions, the number 
of different words used was, in each of the grades, approximately 
half the total number of words. 

One of the best evidences of linguistic facility or of descriptive 
and definitive portrayal in written composition is to be found in 
the number and variety of modifiers employed—such modifiers as. 
adverbial and adjectival words and phrases. A separate count was 
made of the number of adjectives and adverbs used by the pupils 
in their compositions. These counts were tabulated and the median 
is used as typical of a grade. The number which was typical of each 
grade is stated in Table XI. 


TABLE XI.—THE NUMBER OF ADJECTIVES AND ADVERBS TYPICAL OF THE 
WRITTEN COMPOSITIONS IN EACH GRADE 

















Grades. 
IV. V. VI. VII. VIII. 
Median number of adjectives. ...... 5 5 6 3 6 
Median number of adverbs......... 1 3 2 4 5 














In the use of adverbs there is evidence in this table of some growth 
according to progress by grades, although it is not continuous. The 
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evidence in this table with reference to the pupils’ use of adjectives 
is that the school seems to contribute little during the period repre- 
sented by these grades. There is indication elsewhere that Prairie 
School neglects the functional while overstressing the mechanical 
aspects of language. 

Other subjects in the elementary school program were tested in a 
desire to answer the question, How successful are the pupils in the 
various academic subjects? Two test batteries, or multiple tests, 
were used for this purpose, the one to verify pupils’ achievement 
scores in the other. The list in Table XII presents the scores by 
subjects in one of these test batteries. All scores are in terms of 
grade equivalents. 


TABLE XII.—GRADE PLACEMENT OF FIFTH-GRADE PUPILS IN 
VARIOUS SUBJECTS 














In the modern school achievement test. 
Porms. . | arith. | Arith. | goon | Health | Lang. | Hist | Geog- | Elem. 
comput.| jn, ing. knowl. | usage. | civics. | raphy. | science, 
(i) (2) @) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
Bi Bina wipe nee a-x deus 6.2 5.1 5.7 5.0 4.8 5.7 6.5 4.8 
et A ee 5.8 5.7 5.7 6.7 8.7 5.9 6.6 H* 
Peer 6.6 6.8 vou 6.7 7.8 8.6 vt 7.8 
Ce ee ere 5.8 5.7 6.0 5.3 5.8 5.7 6.1 7.3 
eds is cpoasges 6.8 5.4 | 5.9 6.2 6.4 5.3 4.5 4.6 
eee 5.2 5.7 6.0 5.4 4.8 5.3 4.7 4.8 
te Sree 6.1 6.6 6.7 6.8 7.4 6.3 4.4 4.6 





























* Means above the median score of eighth grade. 
+ V. Means in top 25 percent of scores at end of eighth grade. 


This list, which is a sample of the record prepared with reference 
to all pupils, is to be interpreted by bearing in mind that 5.5 repre- 
sents normal grade placement in the fifth grade (in February), 
whatever the subject. One may observe, then, that in the first 
column six of the seven scores are higher than 5.5 in arithmetical 
computation. In the second column five of the seven scores are 
higher, but in column 8 four of the scores in elementary science are 
lower than 5.5. 

A tabulation of achievement test scores in the various subjects 
listed above was made for each of the several classes. The distri- 
bution of the scores of fifth grade pupils comprises Table XIII. 
Similar tabulations were made, of course, for the other classes tested 
but are not shown here. 
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TABLE XIII.—DISTRIBUTION OF ACHIEVEMENT IN VARIOUS SUBJECTS, 
FIFTH-GRADE CLASS 








Grape EqQvuIvALENT. Arith- | Spell- | Health | Lang. Hist.. Geog- | Elem. 
metic. ns knowl. e civics raphy. | science 
(1) (3 (4) (5 6 (7) ) 




















Median score.......... 5.7 5.9 5.6 5.8 5.6 5.6 5.0 

















* For meaning of H and V, see list of scores in Table XII. 


In nearly every subject, as the reader may observe in this table, 
the test results of fifth-grade pupils vary from fourth-grade per- 
formance or lower to seventh-grade performance or higher. The 
median score in each subject except elementary science is above 
5.5, which is the norm in this grade, for February, when the tests 
were given. Computation and reasoning tests in arithmetic were 
combined in this table to form a single score. 

Far too generally is arithmetic regarded as the manipulation of 
symbols and the memorizing of rules and processes. The actual 
importance of the subject for most individuals is found in the extent 
to which they can use it or to which it affects their lives. More 
emphasis on simple arithmetical insight, useful approximations, 
numerical relations, and quantitative descriptions is needed for 
elementary school pupils in this subject. Buckingham’ suggests 
that “arithmetic so viewed is essentially a social subject.” He 
further asserts that “life in modern society is full of norms and 
standards,” so that even reading a newspaper or engaging in serious 
conversation is likely to involve quantitative concepts and number 
relations, such as fractional parts. 

While recognizing its importance, there was no opportunity in this 
survey to appraise the extent to which pupils were acquiring social | 
uses and meanings in arithmetic, except the ability to reason in solv- 





1. Arithmetic As a Contribution to a Liberal Education. B. R. Buckingham. Elementary 
School Journal, April, 1939. 
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ing verbal problems. Even here it is not impossible that language 
or reading difficulties of pupils may have interfered with their suc- 
cess. The greater labor involved in measuring social outcomes than 
in testing computational speed and accuracy in this subject should 
not shut out a recognition of which constitutes its chief value in the 
elementary school. 

Similar analysis of the academic achievement record of pupils in 
each of the several grades yielded median scores comparable with 
those in Table XIII. The median scores of each grade tested in 
Paririe School are presented for comparison in Table XIV. The 
scores are in terms of grade-equivalents. 


TABLE XIV.—TYPICAL ACHIEVEMENT BY DIFFERENT GRADES IN 
VARIOUS SUBJECTS 











Arith- | Spell- | Health | Lang. Hist.- Geog- | Elem. 
GRADES. metic. ing. knowl. wis civics. | raphy. | science. 
(1) (2) (3) (4 (5) (6) 7 

| RR ee eee 8.5 9.7 9.0 H H H 8.0 
, REE RN a namer ren 5.6 6.8 6.0 7.8 5.5 6.2 5.1 
er ee ot ee 6.0 6.0 5.5 5.5 5.5 5.5 6.0 
Webs to maetac cack ete. 5.7 5.9 5.6 5.8 5.6 5.6 5.0 
AES OO re pre tae 4.0 5.0 5.5 5.8 4.0 4.5 4.0 


























If one reads the typical (median) scores for eighth-grade pupils 
in the first line of Table XIV, he will find that only in the subject of 
elementary science is the median score lower than 8.5, which is 
normal for the grade at the time of the test. The fifth grade made a 
similar record. But in the second line, for grade seven, one finds 
only one score as high as 7.5, which is the norm for that grade in 
February. The sixth grade as a group did not reach the norm (6.5) 
in any subject. 

Even more significant than the value of the grade median is the 
number of pupils in each subject whose achievement is a year or 
more below the corresponding grade norm. To locate these pupils is 
essential if the school is to provide anything resembling appropriate 
teaching and guidance for them. Of course it should be recognized 
that a few of these pupils are two or three years below their grade 
norms. The number in each grade who are one or more years re- 
tarded according to the test results in the several subjects is shown 
in Table XV. 
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TABLE XV.—THE NUMBER, ACCORDING TO SUBJECTS AND GRADES, WHO ARE 
ONE YEAR OR MORE BELOW THEIR GRADE NORMS 














Number | Arith- Spell- | Health | Lang. Hist.- | Geog- Elem, 
GRADES. tested. | metic. ing. knowl. | usage. | civics. | raphy. | science. 
aM | @ | ® | @ | @ | @® | @ | @ 
_/ | ERE eee (13) 2 1 4 5 3 3 5 
ES are (8) 5 2 4 3 5 5 8 
| DRE Sey (17) 6 6 9 9 12 11 8 
"LE eran (18) i) epee iS 2 2 4 5 6 
| “RAE eete (26) 9 3 2 3 10 8 1l 
BED: i 53 0<6 (82) 24 12 21 22 34 32 38 





























Two pupils in eighth grade and five in seventh were a year or 
more below grade norms in arithmetic. Only in the fifth-grade rec- 
ord is there a subject in which no one was retarded as much as a 
year. Following Table VIII it was stated that there were also 23 
pupils one year or more retarded in reading. 

These statements of retardation are entirely dependent upon the 
adequacy of the tests with reference to which the retardation is 
predicated. If the tests are not accepted as fair measures of what 
has been taught, any evidence based upon them is open to question. 
Assuming that the selection of items in the test is appropriate and 
that the sampling is adequate, the tests may be considered as suit- 
able measures of the knowledge acquired by the pupils tested, but 
not of their ability to make useful applications of such knowledge. 

Another example of diagnostic analysis, with which every teacher 
should be familiar and which teachers and principals will use if in- 
struction is appropriately adapted to pupil needs, is the age-level of 
individuals in the different aspects of the school program. Grade 
classifications are so rough, usually with wide overlappings in the 
other respects than chronological age, that, theoretically, age-level 
may be more meaningful than grade-level in different subjects or 
activities. But in practice the significance of age-levels cannot rise 
superior to the adequacy of the measuring instruments employed 
for computing the age-levels. 

A partial diagnosis with reference to age-levels is illustrated by 
the records of pupils A, B, and C in Table XVI. The diagnosis is 
obviously incomplete, since it is restricted to academic accomplish- 
ment. A relatively complete analysis would include also emotional, 
mechanical, social, physical and economic maturity of the individual 
as well as health practice, play participation and personality rating, 
plus still other attributes. 
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TABLE XVI.—INTERPRETATION OF TEST RESULTS OF THREE INDIVIDUALS, 
IN TERMS OF AGE-LEVELS 











Pupil Pupil Pupil 
A. B. Cc. 

AH ON S565 8S EES EIR CRI 12-5 12-5 9-7 
pg phe ere Peer eee Aree eer Pieris writs 15-4 10-6 12-5 
TI Eo cisie hie hI AEE 18-3 10-1 15-2 
POS OS 5 oh os Fc S88 cE Re 15-0 10-0 11-2 
DO MI so tice ht canis Sea bee oe delete ait Uae toes 16-4 10-5 12-9 
Health knowledge age.......... coh oe ae ee eae Fe ke 15-6 8-6 13-0 
a Aare ee reer fee key Pee EP 18-0 8-8 13-1 
SMO CU IN NS 5 5.5 5 a Wo LE. Re SER Santee ooh Gae 16-5 9-1 9-8 
de SRG a ane eee Sree ri SP) ae Funes a Ie a ee eS ee hee eo 16-3 9-7 11-2 
Elementary science age..............ccecceccececceeceees 16-0 9-8 11-1 
Written composition age............ Be AAS SRR) eg ee | 17-0 9-0 14-0 














While pupil A has lived only 12 years and 5 months since birth 
(C. A. 12-5), his mental age is 15 years and 4 months. In all of his 
test results he has done as well as average (median) pupils who are 
from 15 to more than 18 years of age. Comparing pupils B and A, 
the former has the same chronological age as A but his status in the 
various tests is equivalent to the average (median) accomplishment 
of pupils from 2 to 4 years younger than B. 

Pupil C, who has the mental age that would be normal for pupils 
A and B (equal to their chronological ages), has lived only 9 years 
and 7 months since birth (C. A. is 9-7). It is apparent, then, that 
pupil C is approximately 3 years younger than B and yet 2 years 
his senior in mental age. Furthermore, C, although surpassing B 
in age-level in all academic tests, is classified in school two grades 
below B (and doubtless is actually below B in physical, emotional 
and social maturity). 

Difficulties and problems that are inescapable, if there is to be 
effective teaching, are apparent from these illustrations. Not all 
cases are as striking as these three, but each individual in the school 
enrollment represents adjustment problems to be considered by the 
child’s teacher. The age-levels of A in the several subjects indicate 
that his achievement is from 2 to 4 years above that which corres- 
ponds to his age. On the basis of test results alone, B and C, who 
are classified in school in harmony with their “birthday” ages, should 
have their assignments to grades interchanged. Academically, B 
would seem to belong with the nine-year-olds and C with the twelve- 
year-olds. 
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Detailed diagnoses, more inclusive than those in the illustrations 
presented, are essential if we are to avoid much of the instructional 
futility to be found in elementary schools due to lack of proper 
adaptation of instruction. Of course, sane interpretation of the 
evidence assembled, and wise decisions on action to be taken, de- 
mand teachers and principals whose training and competence are 
well above the average among elementary teachers. 

Prairie School has set a standard in teacher selection (4 years of 
training, vigorous health, youthful energy, and personal affability) 
that should have a state-wide adoption. But there is no evidence 
that the official board of this school has ever had either a clear 
vision of what might be expected from a professionally competent 
principal, or any suspicion of its own incapacity to select a com- 
petent principal unassisted. As a consequence, the school has paid 
for a principal without having had one, except for some of the more 
formal and obvious head-teacher duties. As a further consequence, 
the work of potentially able teachers has been less fruitful than if 
they had been assisted and directed by a man or woman trained to 
know the problems of elementary education and to work codpera- 
tively with teachers on mutual problems that concern educating 
boys and girls. 

To find what the teachers regarded as prevalent difficulties in 
teaching politeness and good manners to their children, they were 
asked to report the number of repeaters and chronic offenders with 
reference to each of a list of forty behavior habits. The list is a 
modification of a similar list reported by Morris B. Ginsburg in the 
Sixteenth Yearbook (July, 1937) of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals, National Education Association (p. 515). 

An introductory statement to the teacher asked for numbers, not 
individuals, relative to the behavior items. The purpose indicated 
was “to make a brief inventory of behavior habits which demand 
attention from the teacher.” The teacher was assured that the oc- 
currence of such poblems is normal and not a reflection upon the 
teacher. In. the reports received, there were “offenders” on from 
one-fourth to three-fourths of the items. 
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LIST OF PUPIL BEHAVIOR HABITS Number 
of pupils 


Pushing ahead of others in line, etc...........cee cece cence 
Not saying ‘‘please’”’ or “thank you” at proper time............ 
Loud, harsh, or unplesant voices........6..ccececcecrscececs 
Walking in front of others and not saying ‘‘excuse me’”’........ 
Running in the halls or on stairwaysS...........eeeeeeeeeeeves 
STI TMI oo oo ona d go's ek nkie CRA cae die 9 wins Wis 0505 ares ayb'ecase 
. Obstructing the view of others in assembly................+05 
; A Oh ONO MMOD os cco céeuencaepastsceaccoess 
. Taking advantage when the teacher is occupied elsewhere....... 
10. Teasing others about their handicaps.............2.020eeeee: 
11. Playing dangerously in the yard............0cce cece eeeeeeees 
TS; “DROS, MOORMAN CUBAN 6 5 oi6 c's wuss Fc scap ee was yieccccsaceeere 
18. Choosing the best when materials are distributed.............. 
14. Saying ‘‘huh?” or nodding the head when questioned.......... 
15. Chewing gum in the classroom.........ccecceeceeececececees 
16. Interrupting the conversation of others...............0+eee00- 
17. Playing with water at the drinking fountain.................. 
18, Failing to say ‘‘excuse me” after unintentional discourtesy 
19. Pouting or sulking after correction.............eeceeeeeeeeees 
20. Walking noisily in rooms or halls...............eeeeseecceees 
21. Not looking at the person to.whom one is speaking............ 
22. Taking choicest seats in assembly.............0eeeeeeececeeee 
23. Not using handkerchief when necessary...............00eee008 
i, Ne CI SN IN ko ase ota’ cc's edb oan Wi aie Wsiersis dc wio mS 6.s.0.8 006 
25. Untidy in use of cloakroom... ind ny 

26. Unclean hands, face, or body 
27. Not neat in use of desk... 
$6. Not neat in yard .....cccccccce aa 

29. Using improper language.............sccececeees 
80. Slouching in seat or at desk when called upon...... 
81. Distracting attention by playing with pencil, pen, etc 
32. Disobeying the safety patrol............eeeeeeees 
33. Neglecting necessary notes for absence, lateness, etc. . 
34. Taking advantage of permission to leave.......... 
35. Boys not lifting hats when meeting ladies. . 
86. Not flushing toilets ..........cccseeces 
87. Refusing to share play materials.......... 
88. Not standing erect when one is expected to do so.......-..+++-- 

89. ‘“Booing’”’ some person in disapproval.............eeeeseeeeee8 Ag 

40. Demanding attention unduly or inappropriately... .......6 0666: seseeeeeeeeeeee 
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It would have been appropriate to have asked the teachers to 
designate those behavior problems which seemed to them to be most 
serious and those which they regarded as least serious. But this was 
not done in the study reported here. In other studies, teachers have 
indicated that whispering, lying, cheating, stealing and disorderliness 
—all tending to annoy the teacher and disturb her routine work— 
were serious. Likewise, shyness, sensitiveness, sullenness, resent- 
fulness, and timidity—all suggestive of emotional maladjustment 
and eventually leading to neuroticism, but not bothersome to the 
teacher—were considered among the least serious of their behavior 
problems. 

Those who have made careful analyses of behavior problems? tell 
us that the annoying traits named may indicate overassertiveness 
but without serious consequences, because the individual outgrows 
them, leaving no permanent scars. Authorities also tell us that with- 





1. Teachers and Behavior Problems. E. K. Wickman. The Commonwealth Fund, 41 
East Fifty-seventh street, New York City. 1938. ($0.25). 

2. Children’s Behavior and Teacher’s Attitudes. E. K. Wickman. The Commonwealth 
Fund, 41 East Fifty-seventh street, New York City. 1928. ($2). 
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drawal tendencies of an individual lead to further withdrawal unless 
they are corrected and that a permanent warping of the personality 
may result. That so few teachers know how to analyze and deal 
appropriately with behavior problems of children is a grave de- 
ficiency. 

Facing the question, How good is our elementary school? one must 
take into consideration whether the school-community relationships 
are satisfactory. Several pertinent aspects have already received 
brief attention, but the tendency of teachers in many schools to 
become isolated from other community agencies, problems and ac- 
tivities should not be overlooked. Whether teachers accept isolation 
as due to the pressure of teaching. duties, to a feeling that parents 
are usually troublesome, to a sense of their own incapacity to con- 
tribute anything, or to a feeling that they lack “social” status in the 
community, such isolation may be expected to reduce the general 
effectiveness of the school in the community. 

When parents remain indifferent or hostile toward the school or 
some of its program, as is true in many localities, that situation may 
well be accepted as a challenge inviting careful study as to causes 
and remedies. The suggestion is offered in a recent article* by Garry 
C. Myers that teachers should look to themselves for the explana- 
tion. For the improvement of community life, another writer* points 
out the need of going beyond the school walls into the realities of 
the social order, and to make problems and activities of the com- 
munity the source of socially significant learning experiences. This 
is not an easy task, but we are slowly learning to make some progress 
in that direction. 

Two distinct but not unrelated purposes may be served by this 
survey report of the Prairie School. First, the school board which 
authorized the study has employed the report in its decisions con- 
cerning policies and changes, and may continue to do so. Second, 
it is hoped that many elementary school principals and teachers will 
find in these pages helpful suggestions pertaining to the appraisal of 
other elementary schools. 

Within a few months following the presentation of the summary 
portion of this report to the Board and citizens of the school dis- 
trict, several decisions had been made relative to Prairie School, 





8. Across the Fence. Garry C. Myers. Character and Citizenship. February, 1939. 
(5732 Harper Avenue, Chicago.) 


4. Beyond School Walls. Paul J. Misner. Character and Citizenship, March, 1939. 
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which were in harmony with the recommendations of the survey 
committee. They were: 

1. At the annual school board election, with a record attendance, 
notwithstanding a general iciness which made travel by car or afoot 
unusually difficult and dangerous, some change of policy was au- 
thorized. 

2. A bond issue was voted to provide an extension to the school 
building and correct existing inadequacies. 

3. The architect’s plans were submitted to educational authorities 
so as to avoid mistakes previously made. 

4. A new school principal was employed by the Board. 

5. Some modifications were made concerning the instructional 
program and the teaching staff. 

These outcomes, which are essentially local in character, may be 
surpassed by the aggregate of values eventually derived by other 
schools influenced by what is reported herein. Such larger value will 
be dependent upon how useful this monograph may be to teachers. 
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